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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Harrt EoTKOwiTz, Editor-in-Oharge. 

The Elements op International Law. By George B. Davis. 
Fourth Edition revised by Gordon E. Sherman. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1916. pp. xxiv, 668. 

The appearance of a fourth edition of Davis' International Law 
seems to merit a few remarks in explanation. In the &st place, this 
is something more than another edition ; thanks to the work of Gordon 
E. Sherman, who brought it out after the author's death, it amounts 
to a revision. The significant changes since 1908, with such a wealth 
of material, demanded a new edition to keep abreast of the times; 
this volume is up to date, covering events up to 1916. The book has 
a good balance, devoting two hundred and seventy pages to the laws 
of peace, and, two hundred to those of war. The treatise has a logical 
unity of order, suggesting at every point that it deals with a system 
of law covering at the same time conditions of war and of peace, 
avoiding the too frequent implication that war suspends the laws 
of peace. International Law is a complete system, and contemplates 
in its unity neither a condition of war nor of peace alone, but, 
unhappily up to date, a world of "war and of peace"; as Grotius so 
well put it "De Jure Belli ac Pads." This book will help to destroy 
that idea of International Law as a disjointed set of rules which is 
so largely responsible for the distorted notion that "International 
Law has been destroyed by this great war". International Law 
assvimes the disturbance of static equilibriiim, as private law includes 
a body of adjective law for the protection of substantive rights. No 
system of law, either natural or social, contemplates a condition of 
quietism. 

The book imder review illustrates the invaluable principles for 
teachers of this subject lately emphasized by a committee on The Teach- 
ing, of International Law, headed by Professor Wilson, namely: that 
this is a branch of law and not a division of ethics or history or social 
theory or some equally vagrue field of discipline. To this end Judge 
Davis very happly illustrates principles with cases and the actual 
factual development of .international life in the domain of law. These 
brief, but concise and suggestive, references to cases should lead easily 
into the study of the cases in existence. The brevity of these 
references may be remedied by the use of Stowell's cases, volumes 
I and n, now indespensible to all elementary study of this subject. 
This treatise has much of the directness, relevancy and freshness that 
come from a man who has had to do with actual conditions. Probably 
the most deterrent feature in the study of a practical scheme of law 
has been the abstract, vague, remote and academic treatment of a 
field of study so preeminently practical. Judge Davis' book does much 
to correct this baneful influence. This treatise is scholarly, and by 
abundant but fortimately not redundant citations inspires scholarly 
research in its users. It suggests thoroughness but not the cumbrous 
burden of the over-industrious bibliographer. The valuable space has 
been wisely devoted to clear expositions, not to remote references to 
often unavailable citations. The wisdom of devoting so much space 
to appendices (one hundred and eighty pages) may be questioned in 
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view of the abundance of material from the various Foundations and 
the pens of Scott, Hull, Wilson, etc. The book is well indexed, has 
an illuminating table of contents, and will be welcomed by teachers 
and all interested in a dear exposition of The Elements of Inter- 
national Law. 

William, Buck Quthrie. 

The Pederal Trade Commission. By John M. Haklan and 
Lewis W. McCandless. Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 1916. pp. vi, 
183. 

We have in this volume, containing something less than one hun- 
dred pages of text, an attempt to define and explain the duties and 
powers of the Federal Trade Commission, under the Trade Law and 
the Clayton Law, approved September 26th, and October 15th, 1914, 
respectively. The Trade Law creates the Trade Commission, but a 
considerable part of its functions are assigned to it by the Clayton 
Law, and both of these statutes are themselves but parts of a series 
of laws which have attempted to deal with monopolistic tendencies 
in interstate business. 

In the first chapter of this book the authors consider the nature 
of the Commission, and define its powers as regulative, advisory and 
investigative, and in the three remaining chapters they consider these 
powers at length in the order named. They find the rules of conduct 
laid down in the Clayton Law against price discrimination, exclusive 
purchase and sale arrangements, intercorporate shareholding, and inter- 
locking directorates, and the rule in the Trade Law against "unfair 
methods of competition in commerce" "indisputably vague", but come 
to the conclusion that the regulative powers which are granted by 
these acts to the Trade Commission do not materially change the 
existing substantive law of interstate trade as established in the 
Sherman Law, but in effect give merely a new remedy. 

The advisory powers of the Commission are extensive and in- 
teresting, but require very little explanation, and are disposed of in 
a chapter of ten pages. As the author states, the investigative powers 
of the Commission are comprehensive. They are in fact unlimited 
in terms, but the authors assert that they "cannot reasonably be 
regarded as other than merely complementary" of the Commission's 
other powers. This conclusion may be fairly debatable, but it is, 
perhaps, hardly worth debating in view of the extensive regulative and 
advisory powers, to which almost any investigation of an interstate 
business would be pertinent. The methods by which the Commission 
may carry on its investigations are considered in detail. 

In an appendix to the text are printed the Trade Law, the Clayton 
Law, the Sherman Law, the Wilson Law, and the Rules of Practice 
before the Federal Trade Commission. There is also a very ample 
index. 

Charles K. BurdicJc. 

The Law of Automobiles. By Xenophon P. Huddy. Fourth Edi- 
tion. By Howard C. Joyce. Albany: Matthew Bender & Co. 1916. 
pp. xxxii, 576. 

The third edition of this work was published as recently as 1912, 
containing 442 pages, 26 chapters, and citing 701 cases. The fotirth 
edition of the book, recently published, contains 576 pages, 28 chapters. 



